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Pepper  pellet  kills  former 
FSC  student 


SARA  PIERCE 
STAFF  REPORTER 

A  night  of  celebration 
turned  deadly  for  former 
Fitchburg  State  College  stu- 
dent Victoria  "Torie" 
Snelgrove  on  Oct.  21.  After 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  made  a 
historic  comeback  to  win  the 
ACLS  pennant  against  the 
New  York  Yankees,  an  estimat- 
ed 80,000  Red  Sox  fans  packed 
the  streets  around  Kenmore 
Square  in  Boston  to  celebrate 
the  victory.  Snelgrove  was  one 
of  those  fans. 

About  90  minutes  after  the 
Red  Sox  win,  when  the  crowd 
at  Kenmore  Square  became 
disorderly,  Boston  police 
used  guns  with  pepper-spray 
pellets  as  part  of  a  crowd- 
control  effort.  One  of  those 
pellets,  which  were  described 
as  being  similar  to  paint  balls, 
struck  Snelgrove  in  the  eye. 

Snelgrove,  who  died  a 
short  time  later,  had  been  a 
Communications  major  at 
FSC  before  transferring  to 
Emerson  College  in  Boston 
two  semesters  ago. 

"She  was  a  vibrant,  beauti- 
ful, intelligent,  hard-working 
young  lady,"  Snelgrove  family 
friend  Stacey  Morey  told  the 
Boston  Globe.  At  Emerson, 
Snelgrove  was  pursuing  a 
career  in  broadcast  journal- 
ism,  and   was   scheduled   to 


Victoria  "Torie"  Snelgrove,  a  2 1  -year-old  college  student 
died  Thursday  of  a  head  injury  after  a  clash  between 
police  and  a  crowd  of  Red  Sox  fans. 


anchor  a.  campus  newscast 
just  th  is  week,  according  to 
published  reports. 

Snelgrove  lived  with  her 
family  in  East  Bridgewater  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  She  left 
behind  her  brother,  Michael; 
her  mother,  Diane;  and  her 
father,  Richard,  who 
described  her  as  "an  excep- 
tional person"  who  was  tragi- 
cally in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  "She  went  in  to 
(Boston)  celebrate  with 
friends,"  he  told  the  Boston 
Globe.  "She  was  a  bystander, 


she  was  out  of  the  way,  but 
she  still  got  shot." 

Snelgrove  had  attended 
FSC  after  her  graduation  from 
East  Bridgewater  High  School. 
Among  her  longtime 
friends  was  FSC  senior  Erin 
Kenney,  who  told  the 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  and 
Enterprise,  "You  can't  replace 
life;  you  can't  replace  Torie. 

FSC  spokesman  Michael 
Shanley  said,  "Everyone  on 
campus  who  knew  her  is  dev- 
astated    by     this     senseless 
Victoria  continued  on  page  10 


Bloggers  put  lives  online 
for  all  the  world  to  see 


Bloggers,  found  on  any  college  campus,  can 
reach  a  wide  audience  just  by  putting  their  ideas 
and  opinions  online. 


JENNIFER  A.  DUBOIS 
STAFF  REPORTER 


What  used  to  be  a  person- 
al form  of  expression  is  now 
being  called,  by  some,  the 
future  of  journalism.  The 
weblog  (or  "blog"),  can  be  an 
online  diary,  a  forum  for 
political  or  cultural  criticism, 
or  just  a  place  to  rant.  It  usu- 
ally reflects  one  person's 
opinion,  and  it  can  be  power- 
ful. It  was  a  blogger  who 
spread  the  word  recently  that 
Dan  Rather's  documents  on 
President  Bush's  military 
service  might  be  forged. 

Weblogs  have  become  so 
popular  because  sites  like 
Livejournal.com  have  made  it 
easy  for  the  average  person  to 
blog.  Livejournal.com  started 
in  1 999  with  only  a  handful  of 
users,  and  now  claims  over  4 
million.  Bloggers  don't  need 
to  understand  html;  the  y  just 


need  Internet  access. 

But  why  do  people  blog? 
Paul  Gilbert  uses 

Livejournal.com  and  has  been 
journaling,  or  Hogging,  for 
more  than  three  years.  He  said 
he  started  because  "(My) 
friend  Theresa  was  doing  it 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful idea  to  put  your  thoughts 
and  event  s  in  your  life  in  a 
place  others  could  enjoy." 

Gilbert  said  he  is  very  con- 
scious of  the  public  nature  of 
his  journal.  Live  journal  has 
friends  and  private  features  to 
limit  who  reads  the  journal, 
but  Gilbert  said,  "I  have  this 
fear  lurking  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  that  something  I  had 
written  in  my  20  s  will  some- 
how be  discovered  and  used 
against  me  when  I'm  in  my 
40s  or  something." 

Unlike  Gilbert,  there  are  lit- 
Blogging  continued  on  page  2 
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What  makes  us  different? 


ANNIE  KANE 
STAFF  REPORTER 

"We  are  forced  to  know 
these  people  and  we  get 
sucked  into  geek-dom,"  says 
Vanessa  MacEachen,  speak- 
ing of  what  it's  like  to  be  a 
communications  major  at 
Fitchburg  State  College.  The 
world  is  full  of  many  differ- 
ent cultures  and  groups. 
Every  culture  also  has  smaller 
groups  of  people  that  are 
part  of  a  subculture.  Almost 
every  person  is  part  of  some 
sort  of  this  group  within  a 
group.  College  is  a  time  of 
being  around  people  of  many 
different  cultures  and  person- 
alities. College  however 
presents  ways  of  grouping 
people.  People  of  the  same 
majors  usually  have  a  lot  in 
common. 

The  Communications 
Department  at  Fitchburg 
State  College  is  a  distinct 
group.  "We  have  to  exist  as  a 
subculture  yet  we  broadcast 
to  mainstream  culture  and 
pop  culture,"  says  Phil  Healy 
a  communications  major. 
"You  are  not  your  major,  and 
we  are  not  necessarily  more 
close-knit  than  other  majors." 

Communications  majors 
in  the  film  and  video  tracks 
are  required  to  work  in 
groups  for  most  projects  and 


What  sets  us 
apart  is  ...  the 
creativity  involved 
with  our  field. 

classes.  "When  you  graduate 
you  will  have  to  work  with 
people.  As  a  video  major 
there  are  a  lot  of  people 
involved  so  you  need  to  get 
along  with  others,"  says 
Shannon  Souza. 

"What  sets  us  apart  from 
other  majors  is  probably  the 
creativity  involved  with  our 
field,"  says  Shannon.  Indeed 
communications  majors  are 
considered  artists  just  as 
painters  and  sculptors  are.  "A 
lot  of  people  not  in  our  major 
might  sometimes  perceive  us 
as  a  little  different,"  says 
Vanessa.  "Some  people  stand 
out  as  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
norm.  They  are  just  more 
creative  with  the  way  they  look 
and  present  themselves." 

Some  words  she  uses  to 
describe  them  are  "weird,  col- 
ors, punk,  old  clothes,  just 
whatever  they  think  is  different 
even  though  it  isn't."  It  isn't  all 
about  what  you  look  like  but 
more  about  the  jargon  comm. 
students  talk  about  and  under- 
stand. "We  have  techie  talk 
where  it  sounds  like  we  just 
spew  random  information. 


Nursing  majors  know  a  lot 
more  about  anatomy,"  says 
Phil.  "Stereotypes  in  part 
exist  for  a  reason...  but  to 
place  them  as  facts  is  absurd." 
It  does  appear  to  take  a 
unique  type  of  person  that 
joins  this  major.  Part  of  the 
work  is  artistic  and  part  of  it 
is  technical. 

Though  the  communica- 
tions department  is  diverse 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  major- 
ity of  men  over  women.  "I 
would  say  that  girls  definitely 
have  to  prove  themselves  ten 
times  more,"  says  Vanessa.  "I 
have  had  many  instances 
where  I  have  felt  talked  down 
to  just  because  I'm  a  girl. 

Some  people  seem  to  talk 
differently  to  girls,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  there  is  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  that  can't  be 
proven  but  still  exists."  It  is 
somewhat  untraditional  for 
women  to  be  in  the  film  and 
video  industry  but  more  are 
starting  to  enter  it.  It  is  not 
usually  mentioned  that 
women  aren't  as  successful 
but  several  people  have  men- 
tioned that  sometimes  women 
get  treated  with  less  respect. 
Perhaps  women  are  a  subcul- 
ture within  a  subculture. 

Communications  majors 
are  just  one  of  the  many  sub- 
cultures that  exist  in  society. 


Letter  from  the  Editor 

The  Point  staff  and  I  would  like  to  invite  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  writing,  editing,  graphic  design,  photography,  or  has 
any  other  ideas  to  further  improve  the  school  newspaper,  to 
please  attend  our  weekly  meetings.  Our  meetings  are  held  in 
room  BC-17  in  the  basement  of  the  Hammond  building;  or 
feel  free  to  contact  me  at  978.665.3647  Ext.  3647. 

This  year  we  are  pleased  to  have  a  National  Guard  member 
write  occasional  articles  for  us  from  the  front  line.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  The  Point,  because  it  isn't  often  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  one  of  our  writers  contribute 
from  the  front  line. 
Sincerely, 

Have  something  to  say?  Go  blog! 


Blogs  continued  from  page  1 

erally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  put  their  whole 
lives  on  public  display.  Why  do 
people  do  this?  In  PC 
Magazine's  "The  Blog 
Phenomenon,"  John  C.  Dvorak 
listed  ego  gratification  as  the 
No.  1  reason  for  people  to  blog. 
Christopher  Kelly,  a  com- 
puter programmer,  said  he  got 
started  Hogging  three  years 
ago  because,  "I  was  reading 
the  weblog  of  a  guv  who 
worked  at  Microsoft  and 
decided  to  do  the  same;  it  was 
kind  of  an  extension  of  the 
Web  site  I  had  before." 

Livejournal.com  claims 
almost  2  million  active  mem- 
bers, with  as  many  as  350 
posts  per  minute  depending 
on  the  time  of  day.  Although 
the  U.S.  is  the  primary  posting 


country,  they  do  have  users 
from  all  over  the  world, 
including  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  Australia. 
And  Livejournal's  stats  just 
hint  at  the  scope  of  the  blog- 
ging  phenomenon;  they  don't 
include  the  hundreds  of  other 
sites  that  provide  the  same 
service,  or  the  unknown  num- 
bers of  webloggers  like  Kelly 
who  post  journals  on  their 
own  Web  sites. 

What  is  known  is  that  blog- 
ging,  as  a  new  concept,  is 
most  popular  among  younger 
people.  According  to 
Livejournal.com,  the  majoritv 
of  weblogs  are  created  by 
people  in  their  teens  and  early 
20s.  There  are,  of  course, 
bloggers  over  30,  but  they  are 
in  the  minority. 
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EDITORIAL 


Don't  rush  down  the  aisle 


MEGAN  KOZACKA 
STAFF  REPORTER 

Like  most  little  girls,  I 
dreamed  about  my  wedding 
day:  the  beautiful  white  dress, 
extra-long  veil,  pearl  earrings, 
sparkling  tiara,  and  of  course, 
the  three-carat  diamond  ring. 
When  I  played  with  other  lit- 
tle girls,  we  would  make 
flower  bouquets  and  practice 
walking  down  the  aisle. 

I  think  we  dreamt  about  it 
because  we  knew  marriage 
meant  something  special  to 
adults;  wedding  vows  were 
sacred.  (I  was  little  and  naive!) 

But  now,  at  the  age  of  20, 
if  that  three-carat  diamond 
ring  came  anywhere  near  my 
finger,  I  would  scream  bloody 
murder  and  run  as  fast  as  I 
could  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Why  the  change  of  heart? 
I  don't  know  -  maybe  it's 
because  half  of  marriages 
end  in  divorce.  Maybe  it's 
because  America  has  made 
marriage  a  joke  through  reali- 
ty TV  shows  such  as  "Who 
Wants  to  Marry  a  Millionaire," 
"Bachelor,"  and  "Cupid." 

Or  maybe  it's  because 
now,  as  a  sophomore  in  col- 
lege, I'm  watching  my  friends 
get  engaged,  and  I  don't  like 
what  I'm  seeing. 

Maybe  I'm  jealous,  maybe 
I'm  a  pessimist  -  or  maybe  I 
just  live  in  reality,  and  don't 
like  the  idea  of  jumping  at  the 
first  opportunity.  What  I  have 
seen  my  friends,  all  in  their 
early  20s,  put  up  with  from 
their  fiances  makes  me  ques- 
tion whether  marriage  really 
means  anything  to  anyone 
today.  No  one  wants  to  be 
alone,  and  no  one  should  be  - 
but  we  should  have  some 
standards,  don't  you  think? 


Why  is  everyone  in  such  a 
rush  to  get  married  at  such 
a  young  age?   Enjoy  life  and 
live  while  you  are  young! 

My  friend  Amy  (not  her 
real  name)  is  engaged  to 
someone  she  began  dating  in 
high  school.  I  recently  asked 
her  fiance,  Luke  (not  his  real 
name  either),  how  he  and 
Amy  were  doing.  His 
response:  "I  can't  stand  the 
girl.  I  don't  care  where  she  is. 
All  she  ever  does  is  boss  me 
around."  They  had  just  been 
engaged  for  a  week.  (Note  to 
self:  Don't  ask  about  Amy.) 

Two  other  friends,  Katie 
(not  her  real  name)  and  Jon 
(another  pseudonym)  have 
been  engaged  for  two  years, 
and  have  already  postponed 
the  wedding  twice.  Jon's  pro- 
posal was  very  romantic:  He 
and  Katie  were  having  a 
screaming  fight  about  money 
when  he  yelled,  "You  want  to 
know  what  I've  been  spending 
my  money  on?  This!"  -  and  he 
pulled  out  a  diamond  ring. 
How's  that  for  a  story  to  tell 
their  grandchildren?  (Note  to 
self:  Don't  ask  about  money!) 

What  makes  me  so  sad  is 


that  both  of  these  girls  are 
well  educated,  talented,  and 
rushing  their  lives  away  by 
planning  their  weddings  while 
they're  still  in  college.  One 
day  while  I  was  studying  for 
an  exam,  Katie  came  over 
with  her  bridal  book  and 
asked  me  to  help  her  pick  out 
her  wedding  dress.  Wow  ... 
my  biggest  responsibility 
right  now  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  wear  a  jacket.  And 
that's  how  it  should  be. 

The  fact  is,  we're  still  young 
-  we  need  to  stop  acting  as 
though  we're  35.  I  think  the 
reality  shows  are  partly  to 
blame  for  making  marriage 
seem  like  a  casual  thing.  There 
should  be  a  reality  show 
called,  "I  Want  to  Stand  on 
My  Own  Two  Feet  Without  a 
Man  Because  I  Can!" 

Women  have  so  many 
opportunities  today;  it's  a 
shame  for  them  to  waste 
them  in  favor  of  an  early 
marriage.  I  know  this  makes 
some  women  happy,  and 
that's  great.  But  isn't  it  impor- 
tant to  enjoy  being  young? 

I've  seen  my  friend  Katie 
get  upset  after  being  sched- 
uled to  work  both  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights.  She  was 
afraid  her  fiance  would  be 
angry  because  she  couldn't 
spend  that  time  with  him. 
Hello?  Would  a  reasonable 
person  get  mad  because  you 
have  to  work? 

I  feel  fulfilled  knowing  that 
I  can  provide  for  myself,  and  I 
wish  other  women  could  feel 
the  same.  I  have  a  lot  of  trav- 
eling, studying,  and  mistakes 
ahead  of  me  before  I  settle 
down  with  a  husband,  2.5 
kids,  and  a  white  picket  fence. 


Interested  in  writing  for  The  Point? 

Come  to  our  meetings 

Wednesdays  at  3:30 


Take  democracy  seriously 


SARA  PIERCE 
STAFF  REPORTER 


We've  come  a  long  way 
since  our  country's  earliest 
days,  when  only  rich,  white 
males  were  allowed  to  vote. 
In  fact,  we  may  have  come 
too  far.  Now  that  all  citizens 
over  age  1 8  are  given  the  right 
to  vote,  many  young  people 
are  taking  it  for  granted. 

When  I  hear  young  people 
say  that  they  are  not  going  to 
vote  -  or,  even  worse,  when  I 
hear  them  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
voting  -  I  want  to  ask  them  if 
they  understand  what  is  going 
on  right  now.  Do  they  realize 
that  we  will  be  the  ones  who 
pay  for  the  Ira  q  war, 
Medicaid,  and  a  Social 
Security  system  that  will  most 
likely  not  even  exist  for  us  in 
old  age?  Do  they  see  that  the 
costs  of  housing,  health 
insurance  and  college  tuition 
are  rising  faster  than  our 
wages?  Are  they  aware  that 
water,  one  of  life's  most  basic 
needs,  may  become  as  valu- 
able as  gasoline  if  changes  are 
not  made  to  environmental 
policies  on  a  global  scale? 

When  young  people  laugh 
about  voting,  they  are  laugh- 
ing at  their  own  future.  They 
are  laughing  at  the  future  of 
their  unborn  children. 

It  is  a  sad  reality  that  our 
parents'  generation  has  been 
selfish,  worrying  only  about 
their  progress  and  comfort, 
ignoring  the  trash  they  leave 
for  the  following  generation 
to  clean  up  behind  them. 
When  our  parents  vote  for 
tax  cuts  so  they  can  receive  a 
$400  check,  they  are  voting  to 
raise  young  people's  tuition 
and  cut  services.  This  is  not 
something  obvious  or  openly 
stated,  but  it  is  inevitable. 

If  all  young  people  voted, 
it  would  become  harder  for 
politicians  to  steal  from  our 
pot  to  fill  the  pot  of  middle- 


aged  and  senior  Americans. 
Young  people's  pot  can  be 
targeted  because  we  aren't 
paying  attention  to  what  is 
going  in  and  being  taken  out 
o  f  it.  Now,  instead  of  white 
men  with  land  deciding  our 
future  for  us,  we  have 
switched  over  to  a  system  in 
which  white-haired  people 
with  checks  can  decide  our 
future.  And  guess  what? 
Young  people  are  left  holding 
the  bill  while  being  force-fed 
policies  t  hat  many  of  us 
don't  even  support. 

We  must,  as  a  collective 
generation,  become  involved 
in  the  political  system.  We 
have  issues  that  are  being 
ignored,  we  generate  eco- 
nomic strength  without 
receiving  fair  returns,  and  we 
are  the  one  generation  they 
are  counting  on  not  to  vote. 

How  can  we  expect 
change  if  we  don't  make  it 
happen?  Let's  stop  leaving 
our  fate  in  the  hands  of  older 
generations  who  are  too  busy 
fighting  for  their  own  needs. 
Let  our  generation  be  one  of 
positive  and  responsible 
change.  Let  us  become  the 
generation  to  not  only  fixes 
the  mistakes  of  past  genera- 
tions, but  improve  on  the 
good  as  well. 

We  may  not  make  a  differ- 
ence in  this  election,  but  if  we 
make  a  stance,  I  guarantee  we 
will  make  a  difference  in  the 
next.  Get  out  and  vote.  Stop 
laughing  at  democracy. 
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FSC  gets  $  1  million  grant  to  promote 
teaching  of  American  history 


FSC  will  lead  a  three-year, 
$1  million  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  grant  to  create 
"The  Story  of  America,"  a 
professional  development 
program  for  middle  and  high 
school  American  history 
teachers  in  10  school  districts 
throughout  North  Central 
Massachusetts. 

The  grant,  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  conjunction  with  the 
Fitchburg  Public  Schools  and 
Mount  Wachusett  Community 
College,  will  strengthen  teach- 
ers' understanding  of  signifi- 
cant issues,  episodes  and  turn- 
ing points  in  U.S.  loistory. 

"We're  thrilled  to  have  been 
awarded  this  grant,"  said 
Fitchburg  State  College 
President  Robert  V  Antonucci. 
"Working  with  area  school  dis- 
tricts is  an  important  part  of 
our  mission,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  increasing  student 
achievement    by    improving 


teachers'  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  American  his- 
tory. The  award  is  also  timely, 
since  U.S.  History  becomes  an 
MCAS  graduation  requirement 
in  2006." 

During  the  course  of  the 
project,  six  graduate -level  aca- 
demic seminars  will  cover  the 
span  from  Colonial  times  to 
the  modern  era,  with  the  sixth 
seminar  exploring  the  role  of 
women  in  American  history. 

Just  nine  such  grants  were 
awarded  in  Massachusetts 
this  year,  and  only  about  100 
nationwide,  from  among  the 
thousands  of  proposals.  The 
first  seminar,  Colonial 
America,  will  be  held  at 
MWCC  this  fall. 

Seminar  topics  will  include 
American  Revolution  and 
Early  Republic,  Sectionalism, 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 
Industry,  Immigration  and  the 
Progressive  Era,  World  War 


Historical  figures  form  the 
focus  of  "The  Story  of 
America." 

II,   and   Cold  War   and   the 

Modern  Era. 

The  program  will  also 
include  readings,  research, 
symposia,  exploration  of  pri- 


mary sources,  field  experi- 
ences, and  integration  of 
material  into  classroom  activ- 
ities. Participants  will  receive 
a  Certificate  of  Advanced 
Study  in  American  History 
from  Fitchburg  State  after 
completing  240  hours  of 
study.  The  program  will  con- 
clude with  a  day-long  confer- 
ence to  disseminate  informa- 
tion and  begin  the  process  of 
transmitting  skills  to  non-par- 
ticipating teachers. 

"Mount  Wachusett 
Community  College  is  proud 
to  be  involved  with  this 
endeavor,"  MWCC  President 
Daniel  Asquino  said.  "As  the 
college  begins  its  fourth  year 
of  its  'Decade  of  Civic 
Engagement'  initiative,  it  is 
very  fitting  that  we  partner 
with  educators  to  deepen 
understanding  of  U.S. 
History." 

Seventy  middle  and  high 


Vote  against  student  apathy 


SARA  PIERCE 
STAFF  REPORTER 

If  someone  asked  whether 
you  wanted  to  choose  your 
own  future,  or  allow  some- 
one else  to  choose  it  for  you, 
what  would  be  your  answer? 
In  the  last  presidential 
election,  only  36  percent  of 
eligible  voters  aged  24  and 
under  actually  voted;  in  com- 
parison, 70  percent  of  senior 
citizens  went  to  the  polls.  By 
not  participating  in  the  elec- 
tion process,  young  people 
are  allowing  the  decisions 
about  their  futures  to  be 
decided  by  others. 

That  will  change,  though, 
if  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  has 
its  way.  The  group's  New 
Voters  Project,  in  collabora- 


MassPIRG  hopes  signs  point 
to  a  large  voter  turnout 
among  college  students. 

tion  with  young  voter  pro- 
grams nationwide,  is  aiming 
to  register  half  a  million  new 
young  voters  in  time  for  the 
presidential  election  on  Nov. 
2.  If  this  project  is  a  success, 


the  face  of  politics  may  start 
looking  younger. 

Here  at  Fitchburg  State 
College,  MassPIRG's  New 
Voters  Project  has  set  a  goal 
of  registering  480  new  voters 
from  the  campus  community. 
And  the  members  of 
MassPIRG  say  they  are  work- 
ing hard  to  not  only  meet,  but 
to  exceed,  their  expectations. 

John  Pingel,  a  MassPIRG 
campus  organizer  at  FSC  and 
Mount  Wachusett 

Community  College  in 
Gardner,  said  he  is  both  excit- 
ed and  optimistic  about 
MASSPIRG's  efforts.  "The 
New  Voters  Project  is  an 
extremely  timely  and  exciting 
campaign,"  Pingel  said. 

"We  are  not  hearing  from 
the   candidates   about   issues 


such  as  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  job  market  that 
our  graduates  will  soon  be 
facing.  We  need  to  make 
politicians  pay  attention  to 
the  issues  that  are  important 
to  us  as  young  people,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  get 
more  of  our  peers  to  vote. 

FSC  President  Robert 
Antonucci  said  he  supports 
MassPIRG's  efforts  on  cam- 
pus, including  the  New  Voters 
Project.  He  said  he  wants  to 
see  students  involved 
"involved  with  the  campus, 
community  and  beyond. 

"One  basic  level  of  involve- 
ment is  to  promote  and  sup- 
port democracy  through  vot- 
ing," Antonucci  said.  "One  of 
MassPIRG's  most  important 
functions  is  voter  registration. 


school  teachers  will  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Topics 
were  chosen  by  the  partners 
to  improve  teachers'  factual 
knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory and  to  better  incorporate 
American  history  content  in 
classroom  curriculum. 

Six  graduate  level  academ- 
ic seminars  during  the  course 
of  the  project  will  cover  the 
span  of  American  history  in 
chronological  eras  from 
Colonial  America  to  the 
Modern  Era.  The  sixth  semi- 
nar will  explore  the  role  of 
women  in  American  history. 
All  courses  will  be  taught  by 
college  faculty  who  possess 
doctorates  in  history  and  are 
experts  in  these  areas. 

The  program  will  feature  vis- 
iting scholars;  in-depth  reading, 
research,  and  field  experiences. 
Evaluation  of  the  program  will 
be  conducted  both  during  and 
after  its  completion. 


We  have  a  very  important 
election  coming  up  in 
November,  and  students 
should  let  their  voices  be 
heard.  Regardless  of  where 
one  stands  on  the  issues, 
regardless  of  the  candidates 
one  supports,  every  eligible 
citizen  should  cast  their  vote." 

The  MassPIRG  chapter  at 
Fitchburg  State  has  put 
tremendous  energy  into  mak- 
ing the  New  Voters  Project  a 
success,  Pingle  said.  "We  have 
been  working  tirelessly  to  reg- 
ister students,  but  we  have 
not  been  working  alone.  We 
have  received  a  great  amount 
of  support  with  this  project 
from  the  Volunteer  Center  as 
a  coalition  partner,  the  faculty 
and    the    Student    Activities 

Voting  continued  on  page  10 
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With  Friends,  just  be  yourself 


Why  do  college  students 
join  clubs  and  organizations? 
Many  say  it's  because  they 
share  a  common  goal,  interest 
or  hobby.  The  reason  many 
don't  admit,  though,  is  the- 
one  that's  most  often  true: 
They  feel  a  need  to  belong. 

One  club  that  fills  this 
need  at  FSC  is  1  in  10  and 
Friends.  The  group  welcomes 
not  only  gay,  bisexual,  lesbian 
and  transgender  students,  but 
also  their  friends  and  allies. 
Its  name  was  taken  from  the 
statistic  that  about  one  in  10 
people  is  gay,  bi,  or  lesbian. 
The  Friends  aspect  of  the 
group  is  for  those  who  sup- 
port their  friends  or  loved 
ones  in  their  lifestyle. 

1  in  10  and  Friends  here 
on  campus  has  doubled  in 
membership  since  last  semes- 
ter, with  at  least  1 8  to  20  peo- 
ple at  each  meeting. 
Compared  to  last  year,  the 
Friends  aspect  of  the  group 
has  increased  as  well. 

"Over  the  last  two  years 
the  best  thing  I  have  observed 
...  is  that  there  are  a  lot  more 
students  supporting  and 
bringing  friends  to  the 
group,"  said  Shane  Franzen  of 
Student  Activities,  the  adviser 
for  1  in  10  and  Friends.  "This 
year  is  already  on  a  roll." 

Franzen  said  his  hope  for 
this  year  is  that  the  group  will 
grow  and  vary  its  activities 
and  programs.  This  variety 
would  include  (  club  activities 
as  well  as  campus  events  that 
go  beyond  the  interests  of 
any  one  grouP- 

1  in  10  and  Friends  is  the 
Gay-Straight  Alliance  on 
campus.    It   was    formed   to 


Friends  are  something  near  and  dear  to  our  hearts.  We  share 
a  sense  of  belonging  and  our  circle  of  friends  keeps  growing. 


show  the  community  that  gay, 
lesbian,  and  bisexual  students 
are  people  who  are  out  in  the 
world,  and  that  they  have 
friends  who  support  them. 

"I  joined  1  in  10  and 
Friends  last  semester  because  I 
wanted  to  support  my  gay 
friends  in  the  group,"  said 
Alison,  a  returning  Friend.  "I 
feel  I  have  learned  a  lot  since 
joining  about  their  lifestyle  and 
the  way  public  treats  them. 

"I  feel  as  a  supporter,  I  am 
displaying  that  although  I  do 
not  share  in  their  type  of 
lifestyle  I  still  respect  and  sup- 
port their  feelings  as  people." 

Nikki,  a  new  member  of 
the  group,  said,  "I  joined  1  in 
10  and  Friends  because  I  was 
a  member  of  my  GSA  at  my 
high  school  and  (I)  really  sup- 
port my  friends  who  are  gay." 

"1  in  10  and  Friends  is  a 
more  active  and  known  group 
than  my  group  from  high 
school,  because  in  high 
school    you    did    not    learn 


about  GSA  unless  you  were 
gay  or  knew  someone  who 
was  gay,"  Nikki  said. 

1  in  10  and  Friends  is  a 
support  group,  and  members 
also  want  to  increase  aware- 
ness in  the  larger  community. 
The  club  hosts  a  variety  of 
activities  on  campus  and 
holds  fund-raisers  for  chari- 
ties. 

During  the  past  few  years, 
members  of  1  in  10  and 
Friends  have  tried  to  get  out 
and  show  the  community  who 
they  are.  They  invite  friends, 
allies,  and  those  who  wish  to 
see  what  the  group  is  all  about 
to  come  to  the  meetings,  which 
are  held  d  Tuesdays  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Alumni  B  of  Hammond. 

The  group  does  not  want 
anyone  to  feel  uncomfortable 
about  joining  or  supporting  its 
members.  Those  who  come  to 
the  meetings  are  encouraged 
to  just  be  themselves. 


Spring  Break  ** 


Spring  Break  2005.  Travel  with  STS, 
America's  #1  Student  Tour  Operator  to 
Jamaica,  Cancun,  Acapulco,  Bahamas 
and  Florida.  Now  hiring  on-campus 
reps.  Call  for  group  discounts. 
Information/Reservations 
1-800-648-4849  or  www.ststravel.com. 


Have  a  campus  concern  or  or  don't 

agree?  Let  us  know.  Send  your 

thoughts  to: 

Point@FSC.edu 

Students  and  Faculty  are 


HOWS  THIS  FOR 
A  HANGOVER? 


EASTERN  MOUNTAIN  SPORTS 

PADDLING  •  BIKING  •  HIKING 

CAMPING  •  BACKPACKING  •TRAVEL 

CLIMBING  •  TRAIL  RUNNING  •  RENTALS 

iviviv.eins.com  '.  ^  " 


i  Take  20%  OFF  any  single  item 
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Censorship:  the  naked  truth 


MATT  LYNCH 
STAFF  REPORTER 


|anet  Jackson  and  Justin 
Timberlake  singing  during 
the  2004  Super  Bowl 

When  Justin  Timberlake 
reached  for  the  protective 
covering  on  Janet  Jackson's 
torso  at  the  2004  Super  Bowl, 
he  had  no  idea  just  how  far  the 
fallout  would  reach.  By  expos- 
ing her  womanly  charms,  he 
exposed  the  media  to  con- 
demnation for  indecency. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  stepped  forward 
and  drew  a  line  in  the  sand  -  a  line 
that  stretched  beyond  network 
television,  and  radio  "shock 
jocks"  like  Howard  Stern,  all  the 
way  to  Fitchburg  State  College 
radio  station  WXPL. 

One  person  who  has 
always  watched  out  for  the 
FCC  is  Phil  Healy,  assistant 
music  director  of  WXPL. 
College  radio  has  always  lived 
a  little  dangerously,  was  few 
stations  or  DJs  can  afford  to 
pay  the  fines  levied  by  the 
FCC  for  violation  of  the 
rules.  Healy  said  he  has  had 
some  dealings  with  the  FCC, 
but  always  as  part  of  a  group 
and  never  direcdy. 

The  FCC  hammer  has  hit 
close  to  home,  though,  as 
Healy  recalls. 

"I've  never  felt  the  heat, 
but  some  DJs  at  Springfield 
Tech    (Community   College) 


were  heavily  fined  for  lewd 
jokes,"  he  said. 

The  problem,  Healy  said,  is 
that  nothing  the  FCC  has  done 
has  been  consistent.  WXPL  DJs 
are  given  a  list  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  follow,  but  these  only 
matter  until  a  certain  time  of 
night,  generally  after  10  p.m.  At 
this  point,  the  gloves  can  come 
off  and  DJs  can  say,  literally, 
anything  they  want.  And  for  all 
its  furious  posturing,  the  FCC 
does  not  catch  everything,  even 
the  things  said  in  broad  daylight. 
"Public  media  has  a 
responsibility  to  adhere  to 
FCC  regulations,  but  the  FCC 
doesn't  really,  truly  monitor 
everything,"  Healy  explained. 
"There  has  to  be  a  complaint 
made  to  them." 

If  that's  all  it  takes,  though, 
why  did  it  take  so  long  to  crack 
down?  Surely  people  are  offend- 
ed on  a  daily  basis  by  radio,  by 
TV,  by  media  in  general. 

Sam  Smith,  an  FSC  stu- 
dent who  has  been  watching 
this  unfold  for  some  time, 
believes  the  Super  Bowl  fias- 
co was  exacdy  what  the  FCC 
was  waiting  for. 

"For  something  like  that  to 
happen,"  Smith  said,  "it  gives 
them  an  excuse  to  get  the  ball 
rolling." 

So,  are  we  going  back  to 
the  way  things  were  in  the 
1950s,  with  President  Geofge 
W  Bush  returning  the  media 
to  more  prayerful  times?  A 
good  conspiracy  theorist  could 
easily  come  up  with  a  scenario 
that  has  Bush  spearheading 
the  assault  on  indecency. 

For  those  involved  in  the 
communications  industry, 
however,  it's  not  that  simple. 
Healy  is  not  a  fan  of  recent 
FCC  practices,  but  he  grudg- 
ingly admits  that  he  can't  hate 
them.  "There  has  to  be  an 
equal  voice  out  there,"  Healy 
said.  "You  need  the  FCC.  Y 
you  may  not  like  them,  but 


you  need  them." 

He  may  be  right,  but  it  just 
raises  more  questions.  Where 
do  you  draw  the  line?  It  is  one 
thing,  certainly,  to  want  to 
avoid  exposing  children  to 
nudity  in  television  or  adult 
content  on  commercial  radio, 
but  how  far  is  too  far?  How 
much  power  should  o  ne 
organization  be  given? 
Finally,  do  FCC  crackdowns 
represent  a  violation  of  the 
right  to  free  speech? 

This  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  charge  that  can  be 
leveled  against  the  group,  but 
is  it  fair?  Is  there  a  limit  to  our 
freedom?  If  there  is,  have  we 
reached  it?  If  so,  does  that 
mean  we  have  to  earn  back 
our  privileges? 

If  you  were  to  ask  local 
major-market  radio  station 
WAAF,  .the  DJs  there  could 
probably  give  you  a  long  list 
of  complaints  against  the 
FCC.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  they  have  had,  how- 
ever, involved  the  station's 
decision  to  change  the  con- 
tent of  the  Web  page  of  long- 
time DJ  Greg  "Hill  Man"  Hill. 
Hill  invited  local  women  to 
come  to  the  station  to  audition 
for  the  role  of  Miss  Mantown, 
his  pet  name  for  a  man's  sanc- 
tuary within  his  home.  The 
contestants  had  to  answer 
loaded  questions  about  their 
sexuality  and  then  take  part  in 
a  provocative  photo  shoot. 
The  pictures  were  put  up  on 
the  Web  page  to  be  viewed  by 
listeners.  The  top  12  were  then 
photographed  for  a  calendar, 
with  proceeds  from  calendar 
sales  going  to  charity. 

Given  the  nature  of  the 
photos,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  some  nudity  shows  up  in 
every  batch.  Following  the 
FCC's  Super  Bowl-inspired 
crackdown,  the  nude  pictures 
were  removed  entirely  or  cen 
Censorship  continued  on  page  7 


'Zoo  Story'  told  at  FSC 


Fitchburg  State  College 
theater  program  faculty  and 
professional  actors  Kelly 
Morgan  and  Richard 
McElvain  performed  Edward 
Albee's  timeless  contempo- 
rary classic  "The  Zoo  Story" 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  9  and 
Saturday,  Sept.  11,  in  Percival 
Auditorium  on  the  Fitchburg 
State  campus. 

Albee  wrote  "The  Zoo 
Story"  in  1958.  After  opening 
in  Berlin  in  1959,  the  play 
debuted  off-Broadway  at  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse  in 
1960,  and  instandy  had  a 
strong  impact  on  critics  and 
audiences  alike. 

While  the  vast  majority  of 
the  reviews  were  positive,  a 
few  critics  dismissed  the  play 
because  of  its  absurd  content 
and  obscure  meaning. 

The  story  concerned  a 
lonely  man  who  starts  up  a 
conversation  with  another 
man  on  a  bench  in  Central 
Park.  Eventually  one  forced 
the  other  to  participate  in  a 
startling  act. 

Combining  both  realistic 
and  absurd  elements,  Albee 
constructed  a  short  but  multi- 


Edward  Albee's  second  play, 
The  Zoo  Story,'  was  written  in 
1958;  it  continues  to  be  a 
favorite  on  college  campuses. 

leveled  play  dealing  with 
issues  of  loneliness,  class  dif- 
ferences, and  the  dangers  of 
inaction  in  American  society. 
After  garnering  its  initial  crit- 
ical praise,  "The  Zoo  Story" 
went  on  to  win  the  Village 
Voice  Obie  Award  for  best 
play  and  ran  for  a  total  of  582 
performances.  "The  Zoo 
Story"  continues  to  be  a 
favorite  with  university  and 
small  theater  companies,  and 
persists  in  shocking  and  pro- 
foundly affecting  audiences. 


Without  a  solid  script 


VATCHE  ARABIAN 
STAFF  REPORTER 


WITHOUTA 


Perhaps  hoping  to  bank  on 
the  good  luck  of  "Lord  of  the 
Rings,"  the  crew  of  "Without 
a  Paddle"  found  themselves 


filming  in  the  country  of 
New  Zealand.  I  say  this 
because  my  goal  was  to  be  the 
first  to  mention  a  Matthew 
Lillard  film  in  a  line  also  con- 
taining "Lord  of  the  Rings." 
The  trailer  of  "Without  a 
Paddle,"  starring  Matthew 
Lillard,  Seth  Green,  and  Dax 
Shepard,  beckons  one  to  a 
film  that  looks  like  your  typi- 
cal silly  humor,  gross  out  teen 
comedy,  however,  it  is  tar 
from  it.  It  seems  that  those 
marketing  the  film  had  a  dif- 
ferent goal  than  the  script 
writer,  and  director.  By  the 
looks  of  the  completed  prod- 
uct there  was  no  communica- 
tion between  any  of  those 
Script  continued  on  page  7 
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Have  you  heard  The  Ferns? 


There  is  a  group  of  musi- 
cal talents  that  have  caught 
the  attention  of  clubs 
throughout  Massachusetts 
and  parts  of  New  York.  They 
are  a  blend  of  hardworking 
music  lovers  that  have  played 
with  the  likes  of  Staind  and 
Sevendust.  Their  potential  is 
becoming  obvious  to  many. 

They  are  from  Fitchburg 
and  they  are  The  Ferns.  Their 
ensemble  consists  of  guitarist 
Erik  Babineau,  drummer  Tim 
O'Brien,  bassist  Rob  Henault, 
and  lead  singer/guitarist  Ryan 
Bourque.  With  friendships  that 
extend  back  to  their  freshman 
year  of  high  school  at  Fitchburg 
High,  The  Ferns  are  primed  to 
make  a  run  at  rock  stardom. 

The  Ferns  are  independ- 
ently releasing  their  first  full 
length  LP  (album)  entitled 
Simple  Life  in  October.  As  reg- 
ulars at  Partner's  Pub  in 
Fitchburg,  Ma.  And  Ralph's 
Diner  in  Worcester,  Ma.,  The 
Ferns  are  looking  to  spread 
their  musical  message. 

At  the  forefront  of  the 
band's  success  is  the  man  who 
is  stage-front  for  every  show. 
Bourque  has  shown  an  infec- 
tiously entertaining,  on- stage 
persona.  Gig  and  gig  again,  his 
energy  has  been  a  catalyst  for 
bands  in  the  past  such  as 
Melting  Crayons,  Misery 
Loves  Company,  Rewind, 
Stash,  and  now  the  Ferns. 
Although  this  is  a  major 
source  of  enjoyment  for  him, 
Bourque  takes  pride  in  his  role. 

"You  can  easily  find  a  false 
frontman  by  his  eyes,"  says 
Bourque.  "You  can  jump 
around  all  you  want  but  peo- 
ple will  see  through  you. 
Some  people  don't  know  how 
to  order  lunch,  but  they  can 
spot  a  fake.  I  don't  know  how, 
but  they  just  can." 

While  he  remains  a  unique 
character  on  the  local  scene, 
Bourque  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  The  Ferns  is  a  band  in 


every  sense  of  the  word.  Of 
course  it  helps  when  all  of 
them  had  been  friends 
throughout  high  school. 

"Tim  is  the  most  free  spirit- 
ed drummer  to  ever  be  born. 
I've  never  seen  anyone  hit  a 
drum  so  hard.  He'll  break  some 
piece  of  equipment  at  every 
gig,  guaranteed.  He  brings 
emotion  and  if  he  doesn't  feel  it 
on  a  certain  night,  we're  all  off. 
Bob  puts  a  lot  of  fun  into 
it.  A  gig  is  his  ultimate  free- 
dom. He  is  fairly  new  to  it, 
but  he  just  loves  playing. 

For  Erik,  music  is  music. 
When  he  feels  it,  he  goes  off 
into  is  own  world.  On  stage,  he 
brings  a  great  work  ethic  which 
makes  everyone  work  harder. 

With  several  record  labels 
actively  pursuing  The  Ferns  for 
future  recordings,  the  four  band 
members  are  excited  about 
their  independent  release,  Simple 
Life,  which  has  been  several 
months  in  the  making.  Even 
though  they  are  still  unsigned, 
releasing  an  album  on  an  inde- 
pendent platform  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  band. 

"Some  signed  bands  now 
live  in  this  cloud  of  rock  star- 
dom," says  Bourque.  "There  is 
a  difference  between  music  in 
the  60's  and  the  90's.  In  the 
60's,  playing  music  was  fun. 
Playing  is  supposed  to  be  fun." 

The  song  making  process 
for  this  group  of 
Fitchburgian  rockers  is  as 
cohesive    as    their   on-stage 


demeanor.  It  is  a  process  that 
is  as  randomized  and  sponta- 
neous as  their  lead  singer. 

"Three  months  will  go  by  and 
we'll  write  nothing,"  says 
Bourque.  "But  all  of  a  sudden  I'll 
write  10  songs  very  quickly. 
Usually  the  band  members  will 
like  two  of  them  and  then  we'll 
practice  them.  Then  the  best  idea 
pretty  much  wins."  Such  songs 
that  have  survived  this  process 
are  "Maybe",  a  crowd  favorite,  as 
well  as  'Junky"  an  unnamed  song 
that  bourque  is  extremely  excited 
about  adding  to  the  album,  as  well 
as  a  plethora  of  other  songs. 

Imagine  waking  up  when- 
ever you  wanted,  not  answer- 
ing to  anyone  but  your  closest 
friends,  traveling  the  country, 
and  playing  your  own  brand  of 
music  everyday  to  a  throng  of 
rock  fans.  This  is  an  ideal 
world  that  The  Ferns  would 
love  to  experience  if  they  make 
it  big.  With  present  events 
which  seem  to  be  rolling  like 
the  hills  of  Fitchburg  and  a 
future  with  much  promise, 
Bourque  is  optimistic. 

"The  bottom  line  is  we  don't 
do  it  because  we  feel  we  have 
to  do  it.  It  sounds  corny,  but  I 
think  it's  the  only  thing  we  can 
do  to  keep  living."  With  dates 
at  Ralph's  Diner  on  October 
21st  as  well  as  November  12th 
at  Partner's  Pub,  there  is  much 
to  be  excited  about. 

For  more  information  about 
The  Ferns,  please  visit  their 
website  at  www.thefernsband.a  >rn. 


DJs  can't  tune  out  censorship 


Censor  continued  from  page  6 

sored  through  the  strategic 
placement  of  the  station  logo 
over  exposed  private  areas. 

Upon  learning  of  this,  Hill 
was  incensed,  and  so  were  his 
listeners.  It  seemed  a  clear 
case  of  the  FCC  overstepping 
its  bounds,  as  the  Internet  has 
long  been  a  safe  haven  for 
pornographic,  vulgar,  and 
offensive  material.  However, 
since  the  Web  site  belongs  to 
a  radio  station,  the  question 
rages  as  to  whether  it  falls 
under  the  FCC's  purview. 

WXPL  DJ  Colby  Peterson 
believes  that  the  FCC  is  clear- 
ly in  the  wrong  here.  "The 
FCC  should  not  regulate  Web 
sites,"  he  said.  "It's  outside 
their  range  of  authority."  The 
Web  site  remains  a  popular 
attraction,  even  after  the  cen- 
sorship, but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  how  long  it  will 
survive  in  its  current  state. 

For  the  DJs  at  WXPL  and 


even  WAAF,  every  word  has 
to  be  weighed  before  it  is  spo- 
ken now,  and  to  draw  the  ire 
of  the  FCC  is  to  risk  career 
suicide. 

For  a  college  radio  station, 
a  single  fine  might  mean  the 
end  of  funding,  which  is  what 
Healy  believes  is  the  true  driv- 
ing force. 

"I'm  not  an  idiot.  Funding 
pressure  and  punitive  damages 
are  what  it's  all  about,"  Healy 
said.  The  FCC  goes  unchal- 
lenged, he  believes,  because  it's 
not  worth  losing  valuable  rev- 
enue from  sponsors. 

For  now,  WXPL  is  safe,  but 
the  STCC  station  may  never 
recover.  One  thing  is  certain, 
though:  A  lot  of  people  in  the 
communications  industry 
wish  that  Janet  Jackson  had 
tested  her  wardrobe  out 
before  going  onstage.  Her 
"fallout"  brought  a  chain  reac- 
tion felt  by  just  about  every- 
one in  the  business. 


Movie's  without  a  solid  script 


Script  continued  from  page  6 

parties.  "Without  a  Paddle,"  is 
a  confused  film,  because  it 
does  not  know  what  genre  it 
was  shooting  to  be,  silly  out- 
rageous comedy,  or  a  heart- 
felt nostalgic  drama. 

We  join  Jerry  Conlaine 
(Matthew  Lillard),  Doctor 
Dan  Mott  (Seth  Green  out  of 
place  here  as  a  geeky  doctor), 
and  Tom  Marshall  (Dax 
Shepard)  as  they  learn  of  the 
death  of  their  childhood 
friend,  Billy  (Antony  Starr). 
Growing  up  as  wannabe 
explorers,  they  were  obsessed 
with  a  bank  robber  named 
D.B.  whose  plane  had  crashed 
on  a  mountain  after  a  huge 
heist.  The  three  friends  find 
themselves  at  their  old  child- 
hood clubhouse,  and  in  an 
effort  of  nostalgia,  they  go 
through  a  little  chest  holding 
their  most  "precious"  items, 
sacrificed  until  one  day  they 


could  find  the  missing  D.B. 
and  his  money.  While  looking 
into  their  chest,  they  find  that 
Billy  actually  pinpointed 
DB.'s  position  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  planning  to  seek 
the  "treasure"  with  his  three 
friends.  So,  as  a  farewell  and 
tribute  to  Billy,  the  trio  sets 
out  on  a  haphazard  journey 
into  the  wilderness. 

The  film  has  its  moments, 
but  not  enough  to  save  the 
picture,  the  comic  bits  are  too 
far  from  each  other,  and  the 
dramedy  is  not  captivating 
enough  to  hold  the  audiences 
interest.  The  best  parts  of  the 
film  are  its  outrageous 
humor,  and  the  film  should 
have  stuck  with  it.  Burt 
Reynolds  small  cameo  as  a 
mountain  man  is  the  best  act- 
ing in  the  film,  and  that 
unfortunately  docs  not  say 
much  for  this  confused  film. 
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THE    POINT 


Playing  music: 

It's  serious  business 


JESSE  GODIN 
STAFF  REPORTER 

You're  on  the  road  to  star- 
dom and  unless  you're  lucky 
enough  to  be  part  of  that 
one-in-a-million  band  that 
catches  a  record  executive's 
ear,  you're  in  for  a  long  haul. 

But  where  do  you  start  this 
journey?  Starting  up  is  like 
entering  a  dark  hallway  with 
thousands  of  doors  -  you  want 
to  try  them  all,  but  you  don't 
know  which  ones  will  take  you 
where  you  want  to  go. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
sure-fire  path  to  success,  and 
even  with  proper  guidance 
you're  bound  to  open  some  of 
the  wrong  doors.  But  if  you 
love  the  music  you  play,  it  will 
be  worth  the  time  and  effort. 

The  First  Roll  of  the  Dice 
Just  like  the  game 
Monopoly,  before  you  can 
ollect  money  you  have  to 
pend  some.  You  need  a 
recording.  You  can't  expect 
inyone  (friends  excluded)  to 
iook  your  band  just  because 
jou  tell  them  you  are  awe- 
some; they  want  to  hear 
exactly  how  awesome  you 
ire. 

This  is  simple  enough  to 
dear  up.  You  go  and  record. 
The  big  question  is,  how 
nuch  do  you  want  to  spend? 
This  leads  to  other  questions: 
-low  high  must  the  quality 
:>e?  How  many  songs  do  you 
vant  to  record?  How  expen- 
sive is  the  studio?  There  are 
studios  everywhere  -  includ- 
ng  Quincy,  Springfield, 
\llston,  Lunenburg,  and 
(Worcester  -  and  their  prices 
ire  usually  determined  by 
vhat  they  have  for  equipment 
ind  how  well  their  finished 
products  come  out. 

Sometimes,  if  you  live  near 
i  college  or  university  that 
las  an  audio  program,  they 


Style  with  Holly 
Johnson 


It's  a  hard  road  to  stardom 

will  record  bands  for  free  - 
but  you  have  to  sign  up  early. 
Also,  make  sure  you  find  a 
student  who  really  likes  what 
your  band  does;  if  he  doesn't 
like  your  sounds,  he  may  cheat 
you  on  the  mix  time  and  leave 
you  dissatisfied  with  the  out- 
come. This  is  a  good  refer- 
ence point  when  reviewing 
any  studio.  While  it's  not  a 
rule,  it  can  help  you  compare 
the  costs. 

I  once  recorded  with  a  band 
(we  were  brutal  metal)  at  a  stu- 
dio that  charged  us  $50  per 
hour.  We  recorded  five  songs 
and  at  the  end,  we  had  spent 
$2,000  and  still  weren't  satis- 
fied with  the  clarity  of  the  gui- 
tars. The  problem  was,  the  stu- 
dio owner  was  used  to  working 
on  rock  projects  and  drum 
tracks.  Our  drums  sounded 
great,  but  he  didn't  have  the 
understanding  needed  to  get 
the  whole  sound  we  wanted. 

Then,  with  another  band,  I 
recorded  in  a  studio  that  cost 
$14  per  hour.  Not  only  did  we 
get  to  record  more  songs 
because  of  the  lower  cost,  but 
the  end  mix  came  out  better 
because  the  owner  liked  metal 


and  recorded  primarily  heavy 
bands.  He  had  less  equip- 
ment, but  he  liked  what  we 
did  so  much  that  he  spent 
extra  hours  perfecting  the 
sound  without  charging  us. 

As  far  as  quality  goes,  Tony 
Augustine,  owner  of  Last 
Transmission  recording  stu- 
dio and  Last  Transmission 
From  Earth  Records,  an  inde- 
pendent label,  suggests  a  mid- 
quality  demo  to  start  with. 

"You  want  the  listener  to 
know  what's  happening  with 
all  the  instruments,  but  it 
doesn't  have  to  sound  like  you 
spent  a  million  dollars  on  it," 
Augustine  said.  "The  people 
booking  shows  for  the  clubs 
don't  expect  you  to  have  the 
best;  recording  and  lab  el 
scouts  look  for  bands  they 
can  develop." 

The  moral:  Don't  spend  all 
your  money  to  sound  like 
you've  already  made  it 
because  you'll  need  some  of  it 
for  phase  two. 

Exposing  Yourself  (Without 
Getting  Arrested) 

So  now,  with  a  demo  CD  in 

hand,  it's  time  to  get  people  to 

Bands  continued  on  page  9 


Alas,  the  fall  has  almost 
fallen  and  we  are  moving  clos- 
er to  the  white  stuff.  How  can 
we  possibly  be  prepared  to 
shovel  and  freeze  our  way 
through  the  next  four  months 
of  wintery  wonderland? 
Beautiful  outerwear. 

In  my  opinion   every 
woman  and  man  needs  at  least 
three  coats: 
Everyday  coat 

Dress  up  (evening  wear  coat) 
Play  Coat 

The  Everyday  coat  if  pur- 
chased correctly  should  last 
one  at  least  five  years  or  more. 
The  biggest  mistake  women 
and  men  make  is  not  to  pre- 
serve their  investments.  Make 
sure  to  have  your  coats  pro- 
fessionally dry  cleaned  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  season 
before  storing.  Some  dry 
cleaners  offer  free  storage 
built  into  the  price  of  the 
cleaning. 

A  good  coat  should  be  dou- 
ble lined,  made  of  good  mate- 
rials, and  be  timeless  in  style. 

Material  is  very  important. 
Avoid  polyester  and  cheap 
acrylics.  Instead  invest  in 
heavy  wools  or  if  the  budget 
allows  cashmere.  The  coat 
should  be  able  to  be  in  style 
for  a  few  years.  Pea  coats  are 
wonderful  everyday  coats  for 


men  and  women.  They  look 
great  with  everything. 

Fit  is  crucial.  Ladies,  we  live 
in  New  England,  it  is  cold. 
Please  buy  coats  that  go  past 
your  bottom.  Being  cold  is 
not  cute,  nor  is  it  fun. 
Ones  dress  coat  can  be  long 
or  short.  I  suggest  long,  for 
the  cold  winter  nights  to  the 
theatre  perhaps.  Avoid  the 
three  quarter  length  sleeves 
(as  they  are  more  a  spring 
thing.)  There  are  dozens  of 
styles.  Hoods  are  great  and 
they  look  very  whimsical. 
Toggles  are  also  fun.  If  it  suits 
you  faux  fur  can  be  a  luxuri- 
ous statement. 

Coats  for  play  should  be 
warm  and  perfect  for  rolling 
in  the  snow.  Down  coats  are 
great  (  be  sure  to  dry  them 
properly  after  snow  romps.)  If 
you  want  a  coat  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time  try  North 
Face,  L.L.  Bean,  or  Landsend. 
Coats  are  a  serious  fashion 
investment  for  us  New 
Englanders.  We  are  cold  about 
five  months  out  of  the  year.  If 
one  spends  two  hundred  on  a 
coat  remember  it  should  be  of 
good  construction  and  proper 
style  and  length. 

Instead  of  changing  coats, 
change  accessories.  There  are 
ample  accessories  for  ever 
taste  and  every  budget.  A 
beautiful  coat  can  make  a  ten 
dollar  scarf  look  like  a  million 
bucks. 

As  you  don  your  winter 
duds  remember  that  color  is 
the  key.  Lime,  strawberry, 
charcoals,  mauves,  pinks  and 
emerald  greens.  Mix  and 
match  colors  for  maximum 
style  results. 
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Transfer  Student:  A  Different 
Animal  For  the  FSC  Safari 


HANNAH  R.  CREED 
STAFF  REPORTER 

Campus  living  is  the  big 
step  of  young  adults.  It's  the 
bridge  between  living  at 
home  and  living  on  their 
own.  But,  what  about  those 
college  students  who  actually 
have  been  to  college  for  a 
year,  two  years,  or  even  three 
years,  who  are  new  to  the 
campus?  FSC  proclaims  that 
it  is  open  and  accepting  of 
new  students  to  its  communi- 
ty, but  there  is  lack  of  accept- 
ance of  transfer  students  and 
their  parents. 

I,  myself,  am  a  transfer  stu- 
dent and  I  found  orientation 
weekend  unappreciative  of 
my  needs  as  a  transfer  stu- 
dent. I  have  already  graduated 
from  one  college  with  an 
Associates  Degree.  I  lived  at 
home  and  went  to  communi- 
ty college  for  two  years,  so 
true,  I  am  a  freshmen  in  the 
aspect  of  dorm  life,  but  I  am 
certainly  not  a  freshmen 
when  it  comes  to  the  rules  of 
how  to  play  the  college  game. 
I  already  know  that  I  have 
to  stand  up  for  what  I  want 
with  my  advisors  and  profes- 
sors. I  know  that  I  have  to 
take  the  ultimate  responsibili- 
ty for  my  education  and  that  I 
have  to  do  the  work  to  suc- 
ceed. What  I  want  to  know  is, 
where  is  my  peer  group; 
those  who  are  just  like  me? 
Where  are  those  established 
committed  college  transfer 
students  who  have  gradua- 
tion in  their  sights? 

Orientation  groups  were 
jumbled  masses  of  freshmen 


and  transfer  students.  The 
transfer  students  were  the 
ones  who  looked  the  most 
bored  and  isolated  from  the 
groups  because  they  were  not 
with  a  peer  group  they  could 
identify  with  or  participating 
in  activities  that  were  mean- 
ingful to  them. 

I,  myself,  felt  isolated  from 
my  orientation  group  because 
of  my  previous  college  expe- 
rience, my  age  and  mental 
maturity  were  so  different  in 
comparison  to  my  group.  I 
identified  more  with  the  ori- 
entation leaders  than  anyone 
else  because  the  leaders  were 
upper  classmen,  like  myself, 
who  had  the  maturity,  that 
comes  with  that  experience. 

I  wanted  to  be  with  and 
know  who  was  a  transfer  stu- 
dent so  I  had  someone  to 
identify  with.  I  am  no  longer 
a  freshmen  and  I  don't  have 
the  "forget  homework,  let's 
party"  mentality  anymore.  My 
suggestion  to  the  orientation 
director  for  next  year  is  to 
separate   the   groups   so   the 


freshmen  are  together  and  the 
transfer  students  are  together, 
not  mixed  in  with  everyone. 

We  are  a  different  breed  of 
animal  in  your  safari,  and  we 
have  different  needs  from 
new  freshmen.  Yes,  we  may 
need  a  tour  of  the  campus, 
God  knows  I  get  lost  once  in 
a  while,  but  transfer  students 
need  reinforcement  of  what 
they  already  know  and  to  be 
taught  the  short  cuts  to  get- 
ting it  done  on  this  campus. 

Transfer  students  want  to 
see  the  offices  of  every 
department  chair  so  they 
know  whose  chain  to  rattle  if 
they  need  help.  They  want  to 
know  where  the  advising  cen- 
ter is  and  where  the  admis- 
sions desk  is  so  they  can 
schedule  classes  and  fix 
scheduling  problems  on  their 
own.  We  have  needs  of  an 
upper-  classmen  who  has 
already  been  here  two,  three, 
or  four  years.  We  want  out! 

The  end  is  in  sight  for  us, 
we  see  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel,  and  when  we  are 
put  with  freshmen  and  those 
who  think  college  is  the  place 
to  party  it  stifles  our  ability  to 
feel  accepted  and  you  diminish 
our  capacity  to  connect  with 
those  who  are  truly  in  our  peer 
group  and  with  whom  we 
share  common  goals. 

We  are  freshmen  to  your 
campus,  but  we  are  not  fresh- 
men in  college.  We  are  the 
odd  animal,  and  we  need  a 
different  tour  guide  for  our 
safari  adventure  at  FSC. 


t  wanted  to  thanks  everyone  who 

helped  me  these  past  few  months 

pull  the  paper  together  :) 


Bands  play  for  keeps 


listen  to  it.  This  part  of  the 
mission  will  consume  more 
hours  than  you  can  imagine, 
and  as  a  friend  of  mine  in  a 
starting-up  band  said,  "It  gets 
so  bad  that  playing  almost 
becomes  a  secondary  matter  to 
the  business  aspect  of  it  all." 

So  where  should  you  send 
your  masterpiece?  Augustine 
suggests  looking  for  colleges 
around  the  major  cities  you 
want  to  play.  These  colleges 
often  have  radio  stations  that 
play  music  in  a  variety  of 
genres.  Using  the  Internet 
makes  this  job  easier  becau  se 
you  can  go  to  the  radio  sta- 
tion's Web  site  and  see  which 
DJ  is  playing  your  style  of 
music;  then  you  can  email 
them  about  it.  They  will  give 
you  their  address  and  you  can 
send  the  CD  directly  to  them. 
Once  the  disc  is  in  the 
mail,  wait  a  week  and  then 
send  them  another  email. 
Make  sure  they  received  it. 
Then,  after  another  week, 
email  them  and  ask  them 
what  they  thought.  By  staying 
in  the  DJ's  mind,  you  help 
him  push  your  band. 

Now,  you  may  be  thinking, 
"That's  all  good,  but  what 
does  this  accomplish?"  Well, 
if  people  are  hearing  your 
material,  some  of  them  may 
like  it.  That  starts  a  fan  base 
in  a  metropolitan  area.  It  can 
also  help  you  get  shows  set 
up  by  the  radio  stations  on 
their  campuses.  If  the  station 
isn't  setting  up  shows,  you 
can  talk  to  a  DJ  and  try  to 
encourage  him  to  do  this. 
People  at  college  are  always 
looking  for  something  to  do, 
and  your  band  can  provide  it. 

If  people  are  talking  about 
your  band,  especially  in  other 
clubs,  and  these  clubs  have 
received  your  CD,  they  will 
pay  attention  when  you  call  to 
ask  for  a  booking.  Once  you 
have   people's   attention,  you 
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can  take  the  next  step. 

The  Next  Step 

The  next  step  is  touring.  If 
you  have  a  base  of  clubs  and 
people  who  like  you,  you  can 
probably  take  the  band  on  the 
road  for  a  week  or  so.  This  is 
financially  draining  because 
you  will  have  to  pay  to  put 
gas  in  your  vehicle  and  to  eat, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  gain 
label  attention. 

"A  touring  band  looks  like 
a  safe  investment,"  Augustine 
explained.  "They  know  what 
they  are  getting  themselves 
into,  and  if  they've  been  able 
to  support  themselves  and 
keep  going  they  probably 
won't  break  up  anytime 
soon." 

Some  of  the  hazards  of 
touring,  Augustine  said,  are 
equipment  problems,  vehicle 
problems,  and  getting  paid. 
"I've  had  club  owners  sign  a 
contract  for  payment  but 
then  when  no  one  shows  up 
to  the  show,  they  (club  own- 
ers) don't  want  to  take  a  big- 
ger cut  and  pay  the  bands. 
They  know  it  will  cost  you 
more  to  sue  them  for  your 
pay  than  it  will  to  just  go  on; 
the  best  you  can  do  is  beg 
them  for  gas  money." 

Famous  Yet? 

It's  a  hard  road  that  leads 
to  stardom,  and  there's  more 
competition  than  you  can 
imagine.  But  if  no  on  tries,  no 
one  will  succeed.  And,  success 
may  be  just  a  phone  call  away. 
Call  and  harass  all  the  people 
who  received  your  demo.  Be 
polite  and  keep  yo  ur  name 
ringing  in  their  ears  until  they 
give  you  what  you  want.  It's 
the  only  way  to  move  forward. 
As  Augustine  said,  "No  one 
cares  until  you  do?" 

Having  been  on  this  road 
for  a  few  years  now,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  is  complete 
lv  true.  1  have  to  go  make 
some  more  phone  calls.O 
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FS^mourns fallen  former  student 

Victoria  continued  from  page  1 


tragedy.  All  of  our  thoughts 
are  with  the  family." 

Grief  counselors  were 
available  for  students  the  day 
after  Snelgrove's  death,  and 
memorial  services  may  be 
held  at  both  Fitchburg  State 
and  Emerson  colleges. 

Snelgrove's  death  has 
focused  attention  on  the  way 
college  students  celebrate 
sports         victories;  the 

University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst,  among  other 
institutions,  has  vowed  to 
come  down  hard  on  revelers 
who  get  out  of  hand. 

On  the  Fitchburg  State 
campus,  one  student  was 
arrested  out  of  a  group  of 
approximately  450,  and  a 
Campus  Police  golf  cart  was 
overturned  during  the  post- 
game  festivities  after  the 
ACLS  victory.  Though 
weapons  were  not  part  of  the 
Fitchburg  Police 

Department's  protection  plan 


Students  from  all  over  are  getting  way  out  of  control  after 
the  Red  Sox  advanced  to  the  World  Series. 


after  the  Boston  Red  Sox  vic- 
tory, Police  Chief  Ed  Cronin 
noted  that  tear  gas  is  always 
available  to  officers  for  emer- 
gency situations. 

At  the  World  Series  open- 
er in  Fenway  Park  Saturday 
night,  there  was  a  moment  of 
silence  in  memory  of 
Victoria  Snelgrove.   For  her 


friend  Erin  Kenney,  the 
memories  are  still  fresh  -  and 
she  had  no  plans  to  attend 
that  game. 

"Now  it  turns  my  stom- 
ach," Kenney  told  the 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  and 
Enterprise.  'After  what  hap- 
pened down  there,  I  won't  be 
back  anytime  soon." 


Vote  to  get  involved 


office.  Together,  we  are  going 
to  make  the  politicians  pay 
attention  to  us!" 

To  reach  the  480-voter  goal, 
Pingle  and  others  are  on  a  run- 
ning clock  to  register  as  many 
voters  as  possible.  Through 
participation  in  activities  such 
as  Rock  the  Block,  and  visiting 
classrooms  with  voter  registra- 
tion cards,  which  are  mailed 
for  the  students,  MassPIRG  is 
working  to  make  it  easier  for 
students  to  register. 

With  an  Oct.  14  registration 
deadline  looming,  MassPIRG 
worked  hard  to  turn  all  stu- 
dents who  are  uninterested 
and  apathetic  into  educated, 
involved  voters. 

"The  importance  of  voting 
this  year  goes  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  who  will  be  in  the  White 
House.  People  tell  me  that  they 
are  not  voting  this  year  because 
they  are  not  'political'  or  that 
they  don't  trust  politicians  any- 
way. Voting  is  not  about  being 
'political,'  it  is  about  expressing 
your  voice,  holding  politicians 
accountable  and  making  them 
pay  attention  to  the  issues  that 
matter  to  you,"  Pingle  said. 

Now  that  the  Oct.  14  dead- 
line has  passed,  MassPIRG's 
efforts  are  still  far  from  over. 
"The  single  most  effective  way 
to  increase  the  voter  rate  is 
through  peer  contact.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  will  be  switching 
over  to  a  program  called  Get 
Out  the  Vote  just  before  the 
election,"  Pingle  said. 

"In  addition  to  a  voting  vis- 
ibility blitz,  we  will  be  contacting 
students  one-on-one  to  remind 
and  encourage  them  to  vote.  All 
of  our  resources  will  be  pooled 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
voter  registration  cards  turn  in 
to  actual  votes  on  Election  Day." 
One  tool  MassPIRG  is 
using  to  turn  registrations 
into  votes  is  voter  pledges. 

Forms  are  given  to  the  stu- 
dents to  fill  out  pledging  dieir 


Voting  continued  from  page  4 

commitment  to  vote  on  Nov. 
2.  By  filling  out  a  pledge  form, 
students  promise  to  vote,  and 
they  will  receive  a  "go  vote" 
reminder  phone  call  or  email 
near  the  date  of  the  election. 
Students  who  need  more 
information  about  the  voting 
process,  or  are  looking  to  reg- 
ister, can  stop  by  either  the 
MassPIRG  office,  located  in 
Room  B-22  on  the  bottom 
floor  of  the  Hammond  build- 
ing, or  the  Volunteer  Center, 
located  off  the  M&M  lounge. 
Students  registered  to  vote  in 
their  hometowns  are  also  wel- 
come to  fill  out  a  new  regis- 
tration card.  By  doing  so,  stu- 
dents can  simplify  the  process 
of  voting  by  relocating  their 
current  voting  location  to  one 
in  the  Fitchburg  State  area. 

Volunteerism  is  another 
constant  agenda  for 

MassPIRG. 

"MASSPIRG  is  committed 
to  working  for  the  public 
good,"  Pingle  said. 

"This  semester  we  will  also 
be  working  on  addressing 
hunger  and  homelessness  in 
the  area  as  well  as  cleaning  up 
our  local  rivers  and  water- 
ways. New  students  are 
always  welcome  and  encour- 
aged to  get  involved." 

Students  seeking  meaningful 
extracurricular  activities  or 
internships  should  visit  the 
MassPIRG  Web  site, 
www.masspirg.org,  or  visit  the 
on-campus  headquarters,  in 
Room  B22  on  the  bottom  floor 
of  the  Hammond  building. 

As  young  citizens,  college  stu- 
dents should  be  key  participants 
in  the  decision-making  process 
of  American  government. 

By  not  voting,  young  peo- 
ple are  giving  up  this  right. 

"Apathy  is  an  enemy  of 
democracy,"  Antonucci  said. 
"All  too  often,  students  who 
are  eligible  to  vote  never 
make  it  to  the  polls." 
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Weekly  Horoscopes 
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ARIES   (Mar.  21-  April  20) 

Your  positive  attitude  and  intellectual  oudook  will 
draw  others  to  you.  Passion  is  about  the  best  way  for 
you  to  relieve  tension.  Sudden  disruptions  will  cause 
upset  and  a  change  of  routine  in  your  home  environ- 
ment. Any  capricious  blhavior  will  confuse  loved  ones 
and  your  mood  swings  will  result  in  loneliness. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Monday  * 

TAURUS   (Apr.  21- may  21) 

Do  you  really  want  to  start  something  with  someone 
you  can't  reason  with?  Be  sure  to  cover  all  the  necessary 
groundwork  before  signing  binding  contracts.  Expect 
to  have  more  people  on  your  domestic  scene.  If  you 
take  on  too  much,  you  will  find  your  self  in  martyrdom. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Saturday  * 


GEMINI   (May  22-June  21) 

Residential  moves  look  hectic  and  sudden  changes  in 
your  life  are  likely.  Don't  believe  everything  you  hear. 
Someone  you  least  expect  may  not  have  your  best  inter- 
ests at  heart.  This  might  not  be  a  day  for  hasty  decisions. 
*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Thursday  * 

CANCER  (June  22-July  22)  X; /***■* 

You  have  a  tendency  to  think  that  no  one  else  will 

do  things  properly.  Try  to  ease  any  disappointment  by 

making  amends.  Emotionally,  things  may  not  run  so 

smoothly.  An  older  loved  one  may  be  having  problems. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Wednesday  * 

LEO     (July  23-Aug42) 

They  didn't  fully  under  stand  what  was  expected.  It's 
time  to  consider  putting  money  into  long-term  invest- 
ments. Be  sure  to  spend  time  helping  children  with 
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ACROSS 

1  Short  letter 

17  Cleric  assisting  a  vicar 

3  Rock 

18  Epic  poetry 

5  Not  disposed  to  cheat 

19  Greek  writer  of  fables 

6  Vehicles 

20  Musical  dramas 

7  Frighten 

21  Ascend 

8  Unrefined 

22  Wharves 

9  Of  the  highest  quality 

23  Commendation 

10  Animal 

24  Male  deer 

11  Missing 

25  Entrances 

12  Calcium  compound 

26  Phases 

1 3  Look  happy 

14  Misguided 

DOWN 

15  Noxious  weed 

2  View  of  the  sea 

16  Vestige 

4  Republic  in  NE  Central  America 
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projects  that  are  too  difficult  for  them  to  accomplish 
alone.  Be  honest  in  your  communication  and  don't  lose 
your  cool. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Tuesday  * 

VIRGO   (Aug.  23 -Sept.  23) 

Your  dramatic  approach  to  life  has  probably  gotten 
to  your  mate.  You  will  have  original  ideas  for  ways  to 
make  extra  money.  Financial  difficulties  may' be  worry- 
ing you.  Be  discreet  about  any  information  you  uncover. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Sunday  * 

LIBRA  (Sept.  24 -Oct.  23) 

Children  will  keep  you  busy.  Spend  a  quiet  day  with 
the  one  you  love.  Dnvered  vitality  could  affect  your 
work.  You  neWWW  around  friends  and  family. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Monday  * 

SCORPIO   (Oct.  24  -  Nov.  22) 

You  might  be  a  tad  overindulgent  this  week.  Use 
your  obvious  talent  to  work  with  detail  and  you  can 
come  up  with  something  great.  Travel  will  promote 
new  romantic  connections.  Losses  are  likely  if  you 
aren't  careful  where  you  leave  your  valuables. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Monday  * 

SAGITTARIUS  (j^ov,  23  -Dec.  21) 

Resist  secret  affairs  that  could  be  detrimental  to 
your  reputation.  -Passion  will  be  your  only  answer. 
Moves  or  the  possibility  of  having  someone  different 
living  with  you  may  be  difficult  at  first.  Try  to  spend 
some  time  on  your  own. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Thursday* 

CAPRICORN  (Dec  22.- Jan.  20) 

You  can  make  career  moves  that  will  bring  you  a 
much  higher  income.  You  can  make  reasonable  bids 
on  real  estate  or  large  items  for  ydur  home.  Chances 
to  express  your  ideas  and  beliefs  can  bring  popularity 
as  long  as  you're  not  arrogant.  You  may  have  a  prob- 
lem keeping  secrets. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Tuesday  * 

AQUARIUS   (Jan.  21  -Feb.  19) 

Someone  you  work  with  could  try  to  undermine 
you.  Unstable  relationships  are  likely.  You  would  be 
wise  to  socialize  with  as  many  people  as  possible. 
Find  out  if  they  have  other  commitments. 

*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Sunday  * 


PISCES   (Feb.  20-Mar.  20) 

Use  your  obvious  talent  to  wc 
can  come  up  with  something  great 
up  in  being  rich  diat  you  overlook 


/ith  detail  and  you 
i*tget  so  wrapped 
ie  tact  that  your  plan 


may  not  be  as  solid  as  you  thought.  Your  intellectual  wit 
will  bring  greater  popularity  with  your  peers.  Don't  be  too 
eager  to  spend  money  that  you  really  don't  have. 
*  Your  lucky  day  this  week  will  be  Friday  ' 
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The  Point 


Red  Sox  fans  preparing 
for  fan  pandemonium 


NICOLE  BERE 
STAFF  REPORTER 

Walking  around  Boston, 
you  can't  help  but  notice  that 
it  is  indeed  a  Red  Sox  Nation. 
Fans'  adrenaline  levels  match 
those  of  last  year  during  last 
season.  With  the  Red  Sox 
having  clinched  a  spot  in  the 
World  Series,  Boston  resi- 
dents and  Sox  fans  are  prepar- 
ing for  pandemonium  and  a 
chance  to  "reverse  the  curse." 

The  security  is  tighter  in 
and  around  the  park  than  it 
was  during  the  season. 

The  police  and  security  are 
afraid  to  have  repeat  occur- 
rence of  what  happened  last 
year  after  the  American 
League  Division  Series 
between  the  Red  Sox  and  the 
Oakland  Athletics. 

In  addition  to  the  Boston 
police,  many  local  schools 
have  also  begun  to  crack  down 
on  the  students.  Threats  of 
expulsion  from  school,  as  well 
as  fines  are  being  enforced  to 
attempt  to  contain  any  possi- 
ble problems  during  the  sea- 
son. Even  though  nothing 
extreme  has  happened  yet,  the 
uneasiness  of  what's  to  come 
is  still  present. 

Aaron  Lussier,  a  student  at 
Wentworth  Institute  of 
Technology  recalls  the  mad- 
ness of  last  year. 

"I  was  at  Wentworth 
watching  the  game  with 
everybody  on  my  floor. 
When  they  won  we  all  went 
bonkers.  Everybody  ran 
down  to  Fenway  Park,  we 
were  all  delirious.  Along  the 


way  I  saw  a  newspaper 
machine  ripped  out  of  the 
ground  and  slammed  in  to  the 
back  of  an  SUV.  I  got  as  close 
as  I  could  to  Fenway.  I  saw 
people  climbing  on  to  the  Red 
Sox  billboard  that  was  right 
near  the  stadium,  and  one  of 
my  floor  mates  climbed  on 
top  of  an  ambulance  and 
danced  around.  It  was 
insane." 

Wendy  Schultz,  a  Boston 
resident,  also  recalls  her  expe- 
rience. "I  was  in  Kenmore 
[Square]  during  the  riot  after 
the  ALDS  [American  League 
Division  Series]  last  year.  It 
was  so  incredibly  crazy.  There 
had  to  be  thousands  of  peo- 
ple out  there,  mostly  college 
students,  but  people  of  all 
ages  too.  People  climbing  up 
on  billboards  and  on  roofs  of 
buildings  (I  was  actually  on  a 
roof  at  one  point),  and  two 
girls  flashed  the  crowd.  I 
think  they  were  later  fined  or 
arrested  for  that.  I  believe 
someone  started  a  fire  some- 
where in  a  garbage  can,  and  a 


group  of  people  actually 
flipped  over  a  car  for  no  rea- 
son other  than  it  had  a  New 
York  license  plate." 

Even  schools  not  close  to 
Boston  went  crazy.  Michelle 
Naylor,  a  student  at  Westfield 
State  College  recounts,  "They 
flipped  a  cop  car,  lit  trees  on 
fire,  lit  fireworks  and  they  hit  a 
cop  over  the  head  with  a  rock." 

As  for  here  at  Fitchburg 
State  College,  students  went 
wild  as  well. 

There  were  massive  crowds 
of  people  in  the  quad  yelling 
and  screaming.  Some  people 
attempted  to  flip  over  cars, 
others  took  and  burned  any- 
thing that  had  a  Yankees  logo 
or  symbol  on  it.  Many  of  the 
same  things  happened  at 
schools  across  Massachusetts. 

With  all  the  fanatic  events 
that  have  already  occurred,  the 
residents  of  Massachusetts 
and  Red  Six  Nation  do  have 
something  to  worry  about. 
The  threat  of  the  unknown  is 
still  an  even  greater  issue. 


RED  SOX  are  going  to 
the  World  Series 


Aluminum  bats    strike 
out  with  coaches 


DEREK  CRAWFORD 
STAFF  REPORTER 

High  school  and  college 
baseball  players  may  not  see 
the  danger,  but  it's  right  in 
front  of  them.  It  isn't  the  fast- 
balls  being  pitched,  but  the 
hard  hits  coming  back  at  pitch- 
ers from  opposing  hitters. 

Most  high  schools  and  col- 
lege teams  in  the  U.S.  use  reg- 
ulation aluminum  bats.  Yet 
some  studies  have  found  that 
these  bats  increase  the  risk  of 
injury,  and  coaches  say  it  may 
be  time  for  a  change. 

Tyngsboro  high  school 
coach  John  Kyriacopolous  is 
among  those  who  believe  alu- 
minum bats  are  dangerous  to 
young  athletes. 

"These  kids  are  drilling 
balls  back  at  pitchers  who  are 
only  60  feet  away," 
Kyriacopolous  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  "Most  of 
these  pitchers  are  only  throw- 
ing roughly  70  to  75  miles  per 
hour,  (but)  some  hitters  man- 
age to  hit  balls  and  increase 
the  speed  to  over  100  miles 
per  hour  because  of  these 
metal  bats." 

In  a  letter  written  to  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  on  behalf  of  League 
of  Fans,  a  sports-reform  organi- 
zation founded  by  Ralph  Nader, 
Director  Shawn  McCarthy  wrote, 
"Though  the  safety  hazard  of 
high-performance  aluminum 
bats  is  difficult  to  quantify,  it  is 
universally  agreed  upon  that 
today's  aluminum  bats  hit  the  ball 
harder  (traveling  faster  and  far- 
ther) and  more  often  than  wood 
bats.  Common  sense  would 
declare  that ...  if  a  ball  is  hit  hard- 
er and  more  often,  there  is  obvi- 
ously a  greater  risk  of  injury. 
These  high-tech  bats  are  not 
tools,  thev  are  weapons." 

Kyriacopolous  agreed  with 
that  assessment.  "See,  for  the 
most   part,   when    kids    get 


thrown  a  70  mph  fastball, 
speed  after  contact  doesn't 
change  that  much,"  he  said. 
"But  when  kids  are  using  alu- 
minum, they  are  hitting  the 
ball  at  nearly  twice  the  speed 
it  was  delivered." 

So  why  are  wooden  bats 
shunned  by  many  high 
schools?  There's  one  answer: 
money. 

"The  cost  of  your  average 
wooden  bat  is  about  $20  and 
you'd  be  lucky  to  get  over  a 
couple  dozen  whacks  out  of 
it  before  the  wood  breaks," 
Kyriacopolous  said.  With 
your  typical  aluminum  bat 
you  can  pay  anywhere  from 
$150  to  $300  on  one,  but  you 
can  get  over  1 ,000  hits  out  of 
it  before  it  goes  dead  and 
loses  all  its  sweet  spots." 

Most  public  schools  fund 
the  cost  of  sports  equipment, 
including  baseball  bats.  And 
most  schools  choose  metal  bats 
because  they  are  cost-effective. 

High  schools  are  not  the 
only  ones  taking  the  danger 
more  seriously,  however. 
Colleges  are  debating  the  use 
of  wooden  bats,  too." 

For  now,  high-school  base- 
ball players  are  still  swinging 
metal  and  not  lumber  when 
they  head  up  to  die  plate.  And 
coaches  like  Kyriacopolous 
believe  that  puts  die  pitchers  in 
danger.  "I  really  diink  its  crazy 
that  there  hasn't  been  a  change 
yet,"  Kyriacopolous  said. 


